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FRANCIS DANIEL PASTORIUS. 


BY OSWALD SEIDENSTICKER. 
(Concluded from page 85 ) 


The privileges which the freeman of Ger- 
mantown were accorded by virtue of their 
charter, may have gratified their pride and 
independent spirit; but this pleasure had one 
drawback, and that aserious one; they found 
they had paid dearer for their whistle than 
they had reckoned. While defraying the ex- 
penses of their own improvements, they 
thought it unjust that they should be taxed 
for similar improvements in other parts of 
the county. Pastorius, therefore, laid the 
subject, in 1701, before William Penn in a 
letter, which contains this passage :* “ Next 
to this, dear Governor, be pleased to call to 
mind that in-the year 1689 thou wert as 
favorable to the afuresaid Germantownship as 
to grant unto the same considerable privi- 
leges, which not only thus with due thankful- 
ness have been received by the persons there- 
in incorporated, but likewise are at this very 
moment of time enjoyed by us, their succes- 
sors, with all imaginable ‘gratitude. On the 
other hand, a few of our neighbors (accord- 
ing to the old poet’a saying: Vicinumque pe- | 
cus grandius uber habet), did, and, may be, 
still do, think our German nation to be smiled 

* See the (unprinted) letter of Pastorius to Wil- 


liam Penn ia the Logan Payers, Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. 
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| Germantown, 
| wronged. 


on beyond desert or measure, especially be- 
cause we hitherto construed the said charter 
after the plain words and the true meaning 
thereof most beneficially for us, the grantees, 
refusing to pey those taxes, levies and impo- 
sitions which the County courts do lay, as 
necessity requires, on those under their juris- 
diction. For, being by said charter exempt- 
ed from jurisdiction of the County court of 
Philadel phia, having our own Court of Record, 
as well as our General Court, we cannot but 
believe that we are freed from all charges to- 
ward the said County, seeing it would rather 
be a burthen than a privilege to pay both the 
County taxes and also the taxes of our cor- 
poration. As for the provincial taxes, we 
never made any exception, but were always, 
and still are, willing to contribute thereunto 
according to our abilities, as good and loyal 
subjects.” 

The petition was laid before the Provincial 
Council and discussed on the 5th of March, 
1701, but the colonial records give no clue as 
to the disposition made of it. 

The corporative existence of Germantown 
closed in the year 1707; not, as has been as- 
serted ( Hazzard’s Register of Pennsylvania, ii. 
p- 280), because no persons were found willing 
to serve as officers, but through the interfer- 
ence of the Queen’s Attorney, George Low- 
ther, much to the chargin of the people of 
who thought themselves 
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In the year 1700, Pastorious, agreeably to | 


his own desire, was relieved of his trust as 
Agent of the Frankfort Land Company. In- 
credible though it may sound in our days, 
for his seventeen years and five monthe’ ser- 
vice he received neither salary. nor compen- 
sation of any sort, but had, on the contrary, 
been put to considerable outlay in behalf of 
the Company, for which he was not reim- 
bursed. The document accrediting the suc- 
cessors of Pastorius* announces the change in 
the following words: “ And yet, because of 
the death of some of the heads of said Com- 
pany, and the interruption of the French war, 
as also chiefly because of the absence of the 
Government and indisposition of the said our 
Factor, those our affairs in the said Province 
are come to a stop, the aforesaid Mr. Pastori- 
ous having also desired by and in several of 
his letters to be discharged of the adminis- 
tration, we for such reasons do confer full 
panes and special authority on Mr. Daniel 

alkner and Johannes Kelpius, as inhabitants 
for the present in Pennsylvania, as also on 
Johannes Jawert, etc.” 

The newly appointed agents were, with the 
exception of Jawert, not judiciously chosen. 
Kelpius was that curious personage known 
as the Hermit of the Wissahickon, the spir- 
itual head of a mystic league called the 
“Woman of the Wilderness.” He never 
troubled himself about the appointment. 
Falkner, who came with Kelpius, in 1694, 
was, like him, a Chiliast, but quite willing, 
before the Millenium opened, to do as the 
Romans do. Unfaithful to his charge, he 
lent his aid toa fraudulent scheme of one 
Henry Sprégel, who, about the beginning of 
the year 1709, alleged that while in Europe 
he had bought out the Frankfort Company’s 
interest in their Pennaylvania possessions, 
that the bill of sale had been “taken by the 
French,” and who succeeded, by some legal 
hocus-pocus—fietio juris, Pastorius terms it — 
to get, January 13th, from the County Court 
of Philadelphia, a writ of ejectment against 
the napping tenants of the Company. 

The distress among the peaceful inhabi- 
tants of Germantown was great, and like 
chickens frightened at the approach of a 
hawk they came fluttering to Pastorius and 
implored his good services. These he readi- 
ly promised, and on the 22d of February he 
hastened to Philadelphia to encounter the 
conspiracy of Falkner and Sprogel, above all 
to engage counsel. But here he found him- 
self forestalled. The tricksters had, much to 
the disgust of the righteous Quaker, feed and 
retained the four known lawyers of the Province. 
THE FOUR KNOWN LAWYERS! Well might 


* Printed in the Collections of the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania, i. p. 273. 
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Gabriel Thomas say: “ Of lawyers and phy- 
sicians I shall say nothing, because this 
country is very peaceable and healthy. Long 
may it so contmue, and never have occasion 
for the tongue of the one nor the pen of the 
other, both equally destrictive,” ete. (Ae 
count of Pennsylvania, 1698, p. 32.) Well, 
the mischief had been done, the four lawyers, 
ready enough merceden imponere lingue, were 
committed to Sprégel’s side, and Pastorius, 
as he himself piteously declares, too poor to 
go to New York for another counselor. In 
this predicament he applied to his friend, 
James Logan, for alvice, obtained a copy of 
the Court proceedings, and laid the whole 
matter, in the form of a petition, supported 
by a similar one from Johannes Jawert, be- 
fore the Provincial Council. Here the 
“heinous” plot received a thorough ventila- 
tion, and the Council granted an order which 
restrained the bold conspirators. (See Colo- 
nial Records, vol. ii. p. 430 and 431.) 

As Pastorious never derived any income 
from the Frankfort Company for his services 
as their Agent, what were the meaus of his 
support? Being a man of high legal attain- 
ments and strictest integrity, he was of emi- 
nent usefulness to the settlers as their adviser 
in all Jaw and real estate transactions, and 
did a business best compared to that of con- 
veyancer and notary public, executing legal 
instruments of every description, such as 
leases, mortgages, articles of agreement, in- 
dentures, titles, attachments, releases, deeds of 
sale, bonds, warrants, testaments, certificates 
of marriage, contracts, powers of attorney, 
petitions, inventories, to which may be added 
the writing of private papers, letter-, bills, 
translations, etc. Ofall this his cash book 
from 1701 to 1719, gives a full insight. His 
charges were moderate: for executing a 
lease, title, bond, testament, etc., 2-3 shil- 
lings; for a deed of sale on parchment 7-9 
shillings; for a bill, letter, etc., 4 pence. 
(Wages were then, for a common laborer, 2 
shillings a day ; the cost of a bushel of wheat, 
3-4 shillings, of buckwheat, 4 shillings, a 
pound of beef, 3-43 pence, a pound of butter, 
6-8 pence, a yard of linen, 44 pence.) His 
earnings from this source were, in fact, not 
sufficient to support his family, and indefati- 
gably industrious as he was, he pursued for 
the last twenty years of his life, the honora- 
ble calling of a school teacher. 

A kindly interest very properly attaches 
itself to the first efforts made in behalf of 
education, and to the beginning of literature 
in our State. The curious eye watches with 
pleasure the distant rills and rivulets,, which, 
in course of time, have become a magnificent 
stream. .It is therefore a pleasant surprise to 
meet Pastorius, the founder of the first German 
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settlement in America, the author of the first | ies who enjoy a local fame for merits of their 
anti-slavery document, as a laborer in both | own, or of their descendants. : 
fields, the scholastic and the literary, andthe} The impulse for establishing the school in 
honors due to him on this score are the more | Germantown was given by the Quakers, and 
readily pointed out, as the fact seems hitherto | it was in some measure considered as theirs, 
to have been overlooked. thougb persons of other creeds also, e. g , the 
A letter (in possession of Col. Frank M. Mennonites, Dirk Keyser and Jacob Gotts- 
Etting), written by Mr. Phineas Pemberton | Chalk, belonged to its patrons. From Pas- 
to F. D. Pastorius, to excuse the lateness of | torius’ private memoranda, it appears proba- 
edging “ the good disposition of the two little | 1718, if not to the time of his death in 1719. 
ones, and that the very shadow of the rod will| _ Reference has been made to the writings of 
do more with them than the spur with others,” | Pastorius. Though the general reader may 
both dated the 12th of 2d mo., 1698, leave | ignore them as unimportant, a short account 
no doubt that Pastorius then conducted a| of them will not be unwelcome to the anti- 
school in Philadelphia. Letters of his chil- | quary and to all who feel some interest in the 
dren to their grandfather, written about a| ™an who penned them. — 
year later, show that the family had removed The following were printed : 
to Philadelphia, and that their house inGer-| , 1- The inaugural dissertation De rasura 
mantown stood vacant. es ee ote a oid 
Whether Pastorius was connected with 7 Pesenge. 2m LP Mnnes OF Fee 
the “ Friends’ public school” in Philadelphia, oe Gatey as ae wet 
which was founded in 1689 and chartered |‘) '" * bt a "oo th Philad j hia, 
1697, or whether he conducted a Ppa Haverford ‘snd Dublin from Forhry Salbe 5°" 
school on his own responsibility, could not : ; ; 

: ; - ithe same primer (eighteen pence apiece) 
be ascertained by the sources of information 7 <3 
which are now accessible. The former sup- age ri peobaliy a ee 
Fatoment of R. Proud, that G. Keith was the | Printed in Pennsylvania, Cannot a copy of 
first master and that Thomas Makin succeed- | ** “ay . : 
ed him, while, on the other hand, it is un- ue ee ee ee ee 
likely that, at so early a period, two schools Pasticius play Penge nal of cota cal 
were patronized by Quakers simultaneously. histo i: The Liv 2 of the Saints: The 
Pastorius did net stay long in Philadelphia. Seat v . Tae ‘the Pontiffs: The Decisions of 
In 1697 he was still dating his letters from | +o Gouneils of th Charch: Th Bish, . 
Germantown, and in the first or second year | "®, Vounclis oF te Vauren 5 ane vishops 
of the new century he was there again as the and Patriarchs of Constantinople. That such 
hand of 4 tchool should have heen the primitie of Germantown 

This Geiahntows school was supported Sia namesiagory e pablioat : 
me written in German ; the place of publication 
party wee ae es part: | pot montanes: as d a os 
y by charges for tuition. @ overseers, | teacher, i , i 
acting for the year 1702, were Aret Klinck- m8 sdaeae aitih. dian: a From Gee. 
en, Peter Shoemaker and Paul Wulff. The | manopolis, lately founded by me in Pennsyl- 
contributors of that year were, Anton Loof,| yania and now thriving successfully A. D. 
Peter Shoemaker, Paul Wulff, Jacob Delap- | 1690,” F 
laine, Jonas Potts, Isaac Shoemaker, Walter| 4. The Description of Pennsylvania, a lit- 
Simons, Levin Herberdink, Johann Bleikers, tle volume written in German, published at 
Dirk Jansen, Johannes Umstett, Heifert Pap-| Frankfort and Leipzig, 1700 and 1702. As 
D, 2 x es aoe Bon, Pe wie ee the book Pet a number . authentic let- 
Jir eyser, Viaus iamsen, Gerhard ivut-| ters written between 1683 and 1699, in Ger- 
ae ee i others whose names could | mantown and Philadelphia, it is justly prized 
not be deciphered. 


as an important source of early information. 
- The school was attended by children of the} Far more numerous than his printed books 
following parents: Aret Klincken, Reinert 


were his manuscripts, compiled with unweary- 
Tyson, Tunes Kunders, Wm. Strepers, Paul 


ing patience and scrupulous neatness. A list 
Kistner, Reinier Hermans, Abraham op der | of their titles in Pastorius’ own handwriting 
Graeff, Christian Warmer, Arnold von Vos- | shows their whole number to be 43 volumes, 
sen, Johannes C. Codweis, Cornelis Sivert, 


viz.: 1 in folio, 14 in quarto, 22 in 8vo., and 
Aret Kiister, Jan Doeden and Lenert Arets.|6 in duodecimo. They cover a wide range of 
Similar lists covering the following years con- | subjects; some are manuals of school branches, 
tain the names of all the Germantown worth- | others treat of theology, economy, farming, 
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useful science; others again contain original 

try in English and German. Few of these 
aborious compilations have escaped the ruth- 
less wear of time and neglect; the most curi- 
ous of all, however, the huge folio entitled 
“Francis Daniel Pastorius, his Hive, Bee- 
stock, Melliotrophium Alvear or Rusca Api- 













session of Mr. Washington Pastorius, of Ger- 
mantown. This is an old curiosity shop of a 
book, a Pastorian cyclopedia of useful knowl- 





ceits, treasured experience and original poetry. 
This “ Bee-hive” with its ionumerable cells, 
is @ 







eupply his two sons with profitable and 
healthy reading. 
** Dear children, come and look 
Often in your father’s book— 
Not only look, but understand, 
For learving’s more than house and land ; 
The house may burn, the land be spent— 
True learning never has an end.”’ 


Most of the poetry, which he labels—as 
though an excuse were needed—“ Poetical 
Raptures,” with the motto, “ Semel insanivi- 
mus omnes,” would bear being printed ; there 
are many happy sentiments, pithily expressed 
after the fashion of gnomic verses, The 
larger part is written in English. Then 
comes Bowen and Latin; occasionally he 
uses the French and Dutch; from the Itali- 
an and Greek we find quotations. With these 
seven languages Pastorius was quite familiar. 

So considerable a portion of his poetry is 
of a bucolic strain, devoted to the pleasures 
of gardening, to the description of flowers and 
the care of bees, that it sheds a reflected 
light on the man himself, as finding in these 
genial pursuits cheer and relief from the 
arduous labors of office and school. When 
his neighbor, the famous Dr. Christopher 
Witt, removed his flower beds close to the 
fence that bordered on Pastorius’ garden, the 
latter er his joy at this complaisance 
in graceful lines, 

It has been stated, in another part of this 
paper, that Pastorius owned 200 acres of land 
on Chestnut Hill. An extract from his pri- 
vate papers may show what became of this 
magnificent stretch of ground, and it will 
show, at the same time, how uninterested, 
nay, indifferent to a fault, he was to worldly 
acquisitions. 

“As regards landed estates,” he says, “ I 
never was eager after them, because the way 
to Heaven does not lead through them. Still 
I accepted the 200 acres, which William Penn 
awarded to me, in the German township. I 
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um,” is still in existence, and now in the pos- 


edge and nondescript fancies, a medley of 
history, proverbial philosophy, quaint con- 


nderous folio of 1,000 pages, with about 
100 lines to every page, written with almost 
microscopic mivuteness. It was intended to 










located them in Sommerhausen, and sold them 
unwisely (1695) to Wm. Strepers and Abra- 
ham Tunes for 40 pounds, which I mostly 
spent in behalf of the Frankfort Company.” 

During the thirty-six years of his life which 
Pastorius spent in Pennsylvania, he was 
rarely sick. A severe fever, which prostrat- 
ed him in 1685, left him little hope of life. 
In 1713 a tedious sore confined him to his 
bed, and he whiled away his time by writin 
a discoursive treatise, viz.: ‘Good Counse 
to Bad Lawyers and Attorneys.” 

Again, 1717, he had to interrupt his schol- 
astic duties in consequence of a cold affecting 
his lunge, by which he was brought to the 
edge of the grave. He received the kind at- 
tention of Griffith Owen, Richard and Han- 
nah Hils, Samuel Preston, Isaac and Mary 
Norris, and of his German friends. Being 
well acquainted with the medicinal powers of 
plants, and familiar enough with therapeu- 
tics to write a Domestic Physician (“ Medi- 
cus dilectus”), he did not often resort to doc- 
tor and apothecary. All the expense that he 
entered on this account in his cash book, du- 
ring a period of twenty years, is exactly three 
shillings! The precise date of his death can- 
not be ascertained. He made his last will 
when “very sick in body,” on the 26th of 
December, 1719, and it is probable that he 
died before the close of the year. The will 
was proved by the witnesses, Dirk Jansen, 
Cunrad Cunrads and George Bringhurst, on 
the 13th of Jauuary, 1720. 

No tombstone, not even a record of burial, 
indicates where his remains have found their 
last resting place, and the pardonable desire 
to associate the homage due to this distin- 
guished man with some visible memento can- 
not be gratified. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that he was inierred in any other place 
than the Friends’ old burying-ground in Ger- 
mantown, though the fact is not attested by 
any definite source of information. After 
all, this obliteration of the last trace of his 
earthly existence is but typical of what has 
overtaken the times which he represents; 
that Germantown which he founded, which 
saw him live and move, is at present but a 
quaint idyl of the past, almost a myth, bare- 
ly remembered and little cared for by the 
keener race that has succeeded.* 





and heart from selfishness and worldliness to 
the love of God and man, not a sudden change 
from despair to transport. 





* A more extended notice of Pastorius’ life, and 
the settlement of Germantown, was given -by the 
writer of the foregoing article in a number of papers 
last year contributed to the Deutsche Pionier, a 
monthly published in Cincinnati. 


TRUE conversion is a turning of the mind - 
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From “Scattered Seeds.” 
JOHN H. REID. 


Died in West Chester, Pa., on the 4th of 
3d mo, 1872, of pulmonary disease, John H. 
Reid in his 33d year. 

’Tis often we are called to part with such 
who seem to our limited vision to be the very 
ones best calculated to lead into the true path 
those whose footsteps are uncertain and whose 
faith in the “narrow way” needs strengthen- 
ing for life’s battle. 

John Reid was born in Washington Co., 
Pa., on the 9th of the 10th mo., 1839. He 
was the son of John and Rebecca Reid, who 
were members of the Society of Friends within 
the limits of Red Stone Quarterly Meeting. 
His ancestry were English, his father having 
emigrated to Quebec in 1819. This was a 
time when the British government, jealous 
of America as a rival in manufactures, had 

ssed stringent laws forbidding her skilled 

aborers emigrating to this country. He and 


his brothers made their way on foot to Ver-. 
mont, where they spent the winter in chop-' 


ping wood, which must have been hard labor 
for them, accustomed as they were to their 
work of silver-plating, this having been the 
family trade for generations. After this he 
made his way to a settlement of Friends in 
Westera Pa., where he might have been said 
have commenced the responsibilities of 
ife. 
natural abilities, and was thought by the sim- 
ple back woodsman to bea prodigy of learn- 
ing. Here John was born, and amid the 
grand scenery of the place his childhood years 
were spent. 

Many pleasing incidents are treasured of 
his infantile years. Ooe of these was the 
strong attachment of a dog that (when-a smal! 
pup), John but two years old pushed through 
the railing of a second story porch, from 
which fall it was thought it would be killed); 
but recovering, ever after with the peculiarity 
of the canine race, watched over the little fel- 
low with unwavering fidelity. If John, tired 
from play, would fall aleep, Ceasar grown 
large and strong, would curl himself around 
him, and no harm could approach him dur- 
ing his slumbers. In 1851 his father died, 
and then his struggle in lifecommenced. To 
aid his family, he had charge of the Friend’s 
meeting-house, two miles distant, where he 
split wood, made fires, swept and dusted it 
twice a week for the yearly sum of $6. Think 
of this, children of luxury, if tempted to mur- 
mur when required to perform little services. 
To this meeting he was wont to walk in com- 
pany with his sister, and to one little occur 
rence he attributed his love for plainness and 
simplicity in apparel. He had been very 
anxious to possessa scarlet ribbon for his 



































He was a man of knowledge and rare: 
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straw hat, and on having his wish gratified 


walked proudly to meeting, when the ends 
of the bright satin ribbon fluttering in the 
wind frightening a horse that was passing, so 
impressed John that he remarked he “ was 
done with red ribbons,” and recurred to it in 
after years as having been the means of effect-_ 
ually curing him of vanity as regards dress. 
He possessed a great desire for knowledge 
and read eagerly every book that came within 
his reach ; and not only read but thought 
about it, and if he found it did not come up 
to his idea of truth it was rejected; thus 
ane his reasoning powers early in 
ife. 

He was of a tender, gentle nature, ad had 
an innate sense of the beautiful. Recently, 
ia speaking of those western homes, he said it 
made his heart ache to think of those pioneer 
women. The men had their outdoor Jife 
where beauty was around them, and their 
frequent gatherings at corn huskings and 
other such meetings gave them a little social 
life ; but the women had little to soften the 
coarseness and monotony of their lives. 

Asis too frequently the case when the head 
of the family dies, separation follows, and 
John found a home with strangers. In 1853 
he came to reside near Philadelphia. He 
was fortunate in being placed with those who 
recoguized that he had been reared by a ten- 
der mother, and cherished by the warm love 
of sister and brothers, and though work was his 
portion his mind had some opportunities of . 
developing itself. But the life of a farmer 
with the accompaniment of slaughtering ani- 
mals fur the market was not the one for his 
gentle spirit, as he remarked often, “I never 
could endure it when we came to kill the 
sheep; they offered no resistance to the butch- 
er’s knife, and I always turned from the 
sight.” He had from a child been very fond 
of lambs, and when occupied as a teacher 
often fondly regarded the children as “lambs,” 
over wh m he must watch with a shepherd’s 
care. 

In his seventeeth year he went to learn the 
business of a plumber in West Chester, Pa., 
where, from the exposure of out-door work in 
winter he took a heavy cold, from the effects 
of which he Jay fifteen long, weary months, 
during which time his life hung on a very 
slender thread. He was then well-prepared 
for death, and said, upon looking back over 
his early days, he could recollect but one cir- 
cumstance for which he would like to make 
amends. That once when a small boy, on be- 
ing sent for shavings toa neighboring shop, he 
brought away with him a small board, which 
he found among the shavings, and he had nev- 
er felt exactly easy aboutit. He desired that 
ten cents should be forwarded to the o sner of 
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the premises, as a compensation, and nothing 
would satisfy him till it was done. Thus we 
see how he cultivated and kept alive a ten- 
der conscience. While on his sick bed his 
mind matured and his religious experiences 
deepened, and when he arose from it he felt 
that, like Hezekiah of old, his life had been 
ae for perhaps fifteen years of work in the 
ather’s vineyard. 

Teaching school seemed to offer labor more 
congenial, and to this he applied himself, but 
as he was in a measure self-taught, the con- 
stant application to study along with teach- 
ing was too great a tax on his physical 
strength. He was forced to abandon it and 
went to reside in Reading, Pa.; here he 
entered zealously into the interests of the 
society of Friends to which he was warmly 
attached. The first First-day achool had a 
short time previous to this been established 
in Reading, Pa., and John entered heartily 
into the work, recognizing the fact that if the 
Society does not care for its children, they 
will be drawn aside, and posterity will find 
them allied to other churches. Here, in the 
old log meeting-house in 1864, he first yielded 
to the call of his Master, and gave utterance 
to the impressions of truth upon his owp 
mind. Many can testify to the comfort re- 
ceived from his ministry, given as it was in 
meekness and true Christian simplicity. 

To bis exertions mainly the present meet- 
ing-house at Reading owes it existence, and 
let us hope that, though Friends there are 
few in numbers, the seed of truth has been 
sown that may in after years bring forth 
fruit. 

In 1868 he madea visit to England. His 
enjoyment of this visit, and the knowledge he 
acquired, in part compensated for the severe 
strain upon his already impaired constitution. 
The climate, together with the constant exer- 
tion he made in visiting Paris, Scotland, and 
other places in the short period of three 
months was too much for hishealth. After 
his return home he was for a long time, as he 
expressed it,"‘good for nothing.” The state of 
society in England, particularly the Society of 
Friends, dwelt heavily upon him. He felt 
the influence of wealth in destroying the 
primitive faith of Quakerism, and gave ex- 
pression to his impressions in Bristol while 
there, and brought home with him a feeling, 
that “if his life was spared, he was not yet 
done with England.” 

After somewhat recovering his strength he 
made a visit to his childhood home, thence to 
Ohio, where he attended the Yearly meeting 
in 1869. In the fall of ’69 he engaged in 
teaching school in Salem, N.J.; his health 
_— failing he was obliged to give it up. 

ere, as everywhere else, he made warm 
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friends, and the true simplicity of his life had 
its effect in winning souls to seek the true 
path. It might truly be said that the one 
ruling passion of bis life was his love for chil- 
dren. In the fall of 1870 he again engaged 
in school teaching at Friend’s High school, 
West Chester, Pa. 
ties, and wonderful power of imparting to 
others what he knew so well, together with 
the love that prompted him to gather the 
children, at once insured him the devoted at- 
tention of the whole school. 
word was felt by them to be sufficient law, 
and he ruled by the power of a love seldom 
equalled. 


Here his natural abili- 


His lightest 


But, too soon for those who are left behind, 


was he again prostrated, and for three months 
his devoted relatives and attached friends 
anxiously watched the flickering flame of his 
waning life. 


Those who were privileged to minister to 


his physical comforts during his illness, had 
often seasons of precious communion with 
him. It was a hard struggle to yield to the 
call to go up higher, for he often said, “ he 
would willingly suffer the pains of the natural 
body to be spared to work for the children.” 
His eye frequently rested on a pictured group 
of them, presented to him during his illness, 
and he would say, “there is a good character 
in every boy and girl there if it can only be 
trained aright” 
ous that they should be taught correctly, and 
not crammed with false ideas, theological or 
otherwise. 
more out of myself the last three years than 
was instilled into me in ten, and I am thank- 


He was particularly desir- 
“T.” he said, “have educated 


ful. Children are so pure that I have no 


doubt they often pass days without trans- 
gression, and if they could only be taught 


that there is nothing but sin to be dreaded, 
that all of God’s laws are just and true with 
no exceptions, and if we violate them willfully 
or ignorantly the penalty will come, which 
we should accept without murmuring.” His 
last labor of love was to address to his pupils 
a letter, which he would write with his own 
hand though it exhausted his strength. In 
it he says: “As my time seems growing short 
here, and I shall soon be near the great white 
throne of my God, I may say that the holiest 
and loveliest thing that I can conceive of, isa 
soul without stain, pure before God ; for un- 
to such, beauties are made known that 
otherwise cannot be comprehended. The love 
from such a soul can never die, and this I 
feel to be the love that you bear to me and I 
to you; I shall carry it hence with me, 
oe it came from God and will return to 
im.” 

He was warmly attached to Friends, 

and during his illness expressed a fear lest 
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they should lose ground and not be first in 
position in advocating truth, and when 
queried with, as to what matter, if truth is 
advanced, whether by Friends or not, he re- 
plied with warmth, “ Friends need not fall 
behind if they will only mind the light, and 
not lean on broken reeds.” He recognized 
plainly. our three-fold nature, and sympa- 
thized with those whose time had to beso cone 
stantly occupied in providing for physical 
wants as to leave little leisure for the cultiva- 
tion of the spiritual part. “ What could I 
have to take with me to the spirit-world, if 
I had not somewhat of the cultivation that 
will fit me for more perfect enjoyment 
there.” 

His own life in the future was very clear 
to him. “ Once, years ago, I went with Bun- 
yan into the dark valley, but now [ know not 
of dark rivers or bridge of sighs,” adding 
“some of our religious experiences are for 
ourselves alone; if uttered they would be as 
‘pearls before swine,’ none able to compre- 
hend them.” 

With the First-day School workers,* he is 
sorely missed, and his place in the Bible class, 
where it was a privilege to listen to his clear 
explanations of Scripture as it was revealed 
to him, will be hard to fill, yet with renewed 
diligence, perhaps they too will be nour- 
ished with crumbs from the Master’s table. 

Summed up, his pure life and living 
ministrations, were worthy of imitation ; his 
influence for the advancement of goodness, 
truch and justice was powerful. 

_Ah! how many sweet and loving memo- 
ries cluster around, as we recall his many vir- 
tues, his ready adaptation to the wants, and the 
needs of the young, his instinctive sympathy 
for the suffering, his gentle winning manner, 
his warm affections that glowed with such 
fervor, and awakened a response in our 
hearts. His nature was fine and sensitive, 
keenly alive to every influence ; he seemed 
scarcely able at times to buffet with the rude 
blasts of the world’s elements but faith was 
his anchor. His mental and intellectual 
powers were highly cultivated ; a close stu- 
dent and ripe scholar, he was an ornament 
to any society. In his spiritual nature there 
was a rich mine of treasures, that gave evi- 
dence he drew inspiration froni the inexhaust- 
ible fountain of light, love and knowledge. We 
who were privileged to listen to his ministry, 
the clear illustration of his views—his earn- 


*He was superintendent of the West Chester First- 
day school, Chairman ofthe committee of the First- 
day School Association having charge of the publica- 
tion of ‘‘ Scattered Seeds,’’ and one of the last of his 
visits in love was to attend a conference at New- 
town, Bucks couaty, as a member of a committee to 
promote an interest in the First-day School cause. 


est exhortation to come away from all creeds, 
forms and traditions, depending alone upon 
the Father’s teachings in the secret of the 
soul, can testify it was the gospel power. 
Although we feel a deep void, let us en- 
deavor to suppress all selfish sorrow and re- 
member he is now freed from the sufferings, 
the trials of this earth life—gathered into 
the heavenly garner, fitted and prepared 
for the enjoyments of that blessed home, 
where we can all unite with Whittier in 
saying : 
‘¢ Fold him oh Father in thine arms, 
And let him henceforth be 


A messenger of love between 
Our human hearts and Thee. 


Oh let his mild rebuking stand, 
Between us and the wrong, 

And his dear memory serve to make 
Our faith in goodness strong.’’ 


Gi PTorahsosrss 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 











The tender, earnest, seeking spirit which I 
recognize in thee, dear —, my very heart 
leaps joyfully to greet. While battling with 
the many weaknesses and “ secret enemies of 
our own household,” how cheering is every 
ray of light that tells of a victory here, or a 
triumph there, that is bringing us “ nearer our 
home.” Iam rejoiced to hear thee speak of 
attending the mid-week meetings; there is 
certainly something in the sacrifice of leaving 
our worldly cares, and sitting down in an 
earnest, silent seeking for the better life, 
which brings a rich reward. Many of our 
most strengthening and baptizing meetin 
are on Fourth-days, where our See 
ened hearts (at whose door the Divine Spirit 
has so long been knocking in vain) suddenly 
open, and the Lord of life comes in and 
“sups with us and we with Him.” 

Iam thankful, too, to hear thee speak as 
thou dost of dress, and grateful that a werd 
of mine has been blessed to strengthen thee 
in this direction. Oh, how impossible it is- 
for any of us to realize, until we begin to 
leave off our trimmings and ornaments, how 
much the vanity which puts them on, stands 
in the way of our better life. The vessel 
that is full can hold no more, and while our 
minds are occupied so much of the time, as 
they must be, to keep up with changing 
fashions, the meek ook lowly spirit of the 
Master finds no room there. I to not par- 


ticularly advocate the uniform of Friends, 
but that simplicity which discards panniers, 
double skirts, ruffles and tucks, or anything 
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not needed for comfort. Pardon, but 
these things have stood so many years in my 
light, that I feel deeply, since my eyes have 
been opened to see, what bitter and successful 
enemies they are to the spiritual growth, that 
so many women in the prime of their lives 
should be slaves to fashion, while the better 
and immortal part is left to starve and dwin- 
dle. . . . My heart echoes all thou sayst 
with regard to T.C.T. His death certainly 
is a great loss to our Society. I felt his spirit 
to be earnest, sweet, and tender. Blessed 
indeed are they whose spirits have been 
quickened into newness of life, and who have 
heard and obeyed the Master’s summons, “‘Go 
ye into my vineyard and labor.” 

The deep baptisms of such can be known 
only to themselves and God, but the “crown 
of life” ¢an be purchased in no other way 
than by being “ faithful unto death.” Didst 
thou ever think what successful and accepta- 
ble laborers in the vineyard we may become, 
by conscientiously performing all the little 
duties which lie about our pathway every day, 
and encouraging those around us to do right 
by not suspecting them of wrong? Evil sus- 
picions are a sad blight upon a sensitive na- 
ture, anda deadly poison to the soul that 
begets them How necessary then to culti- 
vate that sweet charity which “thinketh no 
evil.” If we do not try to scatter roses along 
life’s pathway, we may by heedlessly sowing 
thorns. 





—— says he told thee that I had a pros- 
pect of attending your coming Yearly Meet- 
ing. It was hardly a prospect, only a very 
great wish todo so. But the way does not 
seem to open properly, and perhaps the hin- 
dering things are Divine limitations. I 
will try to think so, and be resigned. I have 
passed the point of feeling very greatly dis- 
appointed about things, for I have so often 
found “ all things to work together for good,” 
that I am willing to put the reins out of my 
hands, and be guided by indications. 





The conclusion of thy letter was beautiful 
and touching. It s2emed to bring our heart: 
into the same sweet epirit under which it was 
written, inspiring us, although sensible we 
were over-estimated, to endeavor to be 
what thy kind heart seemed to regard us. 
The most perfect human heart, being cor- 
scious how far its actual life falls short of 
that high ideal which it is capable of con- 
ceiving, and which, in its humility, it hopes, 
though unattainable by it, may in some way 
be reached by more favored ones, imputes to 
them the perfections of its highest ideal, in- 
stead of those of humanity; and the hum- 
bler, purer, nobler the heart, the greater is 


the liability of undervaluing itself, and over- 
estimating others. Of the truth of this, the 
conclusion of thy letter is very strongly cor- 
roborative. 
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Toe New EvanGeLicaL ALLIANCE.— 
There is enough religious sentiment in the 
land to evangelize the whole country. But 
while there is much zeal for sect and church, 
and great efforts for the promulgation of 
peculiar forms and equivocal words, earnest 
workers fail to join hand to hand for the ad- 
vancement of the cause of practical righte- 
ousness. 

The secular press is searching the hidden 
places of immorality as with a lighted candle, 
and bringing into painful notoriety secret 
deviations, and those who desire ‘o imitate 
the Divine heart have a wide field in which 
to prove their faith by their works, Many 
are engaged in lifting up those who have 
stumbled, and endeavoring to excite in them 
a greater feeling of self appreciation and a 
stricter observance of the moral law; but a 
more combined effort of all seriously minded 
persons, would, we believe, be instrumental 
in removing many of the temptations which 
beset the unwary, and in bringing back those 
who have wandered from the right path. 
This is the kind of Christian union which 
would benefit the world, and “ glorify our 
Father which art in heaven.” 

In the language of J. G. Whittier, the 
time is now, “ we trust, near at hand, when 
distracted and divided Christendom shall 
unite in a new Evangelical union, in which 
orthodoxy in life and practice shall be esti- 
mated above orthodoxy in theory,” and mem- 
bers of all denominations shall “ forget the 
poor interests of self, in view of eternal right 
and universal humanity.” Though the in- 
dividuals composing such an association may 
be “widely apart as mere theologians,” yet 
the harmonious working of their lives and 
practice will attest their appreciation of the 
“saving truth, that love to God and His 
creation is the fulfilling of the Divine law.” 
“ Christianity,” continues the same writer, 
“consists rather in the affections than the in- 
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tellect; it is a life rather than a creed ; and 
they who diverge the widest from each other 
in speculation upon its doctrines, may, after 
all, be found working side by side on the 
common ground of its practice.” We would 
that this may at an early day be realized. 





THe UnperGrounp RaiLroap, by Wil- 


- liam Still, has been received from the pub- 


lishers, Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia. 
The book is composed of the story of the 
escaped ‘fugitives—the perils, the terrors of 
pursuit and re-capture, and the noble Chris- 
tian labors of those who heard in their own 
hearts a response to the Divine injunction 
which has resounded through the long ages, 
“ Loose the bands of wickedness, undo the 
heavy burdens, let the oppressed go free, and 
break every yoke.” 

The writer mentions that he has confined 
himself to facts coming within his personal 
knowledge, and to the records of his own 
preserving ; also, that he is conscious of the 
literary imperfection of his work. But we 


believe the reader will find the book to be 


*6f.such great interest, that any deficiency in 


elegance of style will not be severely criti* 
cized, 





“Tospacco AND ITs Errects.”—We would 
inform our friend in New York, who sent us 
the pamphlet on this subject, by Henry Gib- 
bons, M. D., that it was noticed and a portion 
of it published in the Intelligencer, Twelfth 
mo., 1868. It will be found in our 25th vol- 
ume, page 664, and will repay the reader for 
a re-perusal. In this treatise the author 
shows conclusively “that the use of tobacco 
is a physical, mental, moral and social evil.” 

We think a re-publication of the essay 
and a general circulation of it among all 
classes, might be productive of good, by 
awakening thought on the subject and dis- 
seminating truths too often overlooked or 
ignorantly indulged in by those long accus- 
tomed to the use of the noxious weed. 

A few extracts from the pamphlet will be 
found in this num-ber. 





WE were interested in the information for- 


warded‘ by “©,” but think there would be a 
propriety in delaying its publication until 
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after the action of the Monthly Meeting, 
when we shall be glad to hear further from 
our friend. 





DIED, 


CARY.—Snuddenly on the 25th of 24 month, 1872, 
at her home near Albany, N. Y., Lydia, wife of 
Joseph Cary, in the 67th year of her age. 

** Give her of the fruit of her hands; and let her 
own works praise her in the gates.” 

CARTER.—Departed this life in sweet and calm 
composure, at the residence of her son-in-law, 
Joseph Harlan, near Fallston, Harford County, Md., 
on the evening of the 23d of 3d month, 1872, Han- 
nah G. Carter, widow of the late Joel Carter, aged 
nearly 86 years; a member of Little Falls Monthly 
Meeting. 

BOGGS.— At Camden, N. J., on the llth of Seo- 
ond mo., 1872, of pleure pneumonia, Ellis Boggs, 
in the 36th year of his age, a membur of Haddon- 
field Monthly Meetiog, N. J. 

FERGUSON.—On the 3d of Third mo , 1872, Ann 
Ferguson, aged 69 years; a consistent member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Medford, N. J. 

BROWN.—At his residence, Millbrook, Dutchess 
Co., N. Y., on the 5th of 4th mo., 1872, Samuel H. 
Brown, son of Samuel and Rachel H. Brown, in his 
30th year. He was a member of Nine Partners 
Monthly Meeting; much esteemed for his modest 
worth and exemplary walk through life. 








‘*THE MANCHESTER FRIESD.’’ 


This new p:per is devoted to the promulgation of 
liberal views and the free interchange and expres- 
sion of thought on religious subjects. Arrangements 
have been made by the undersigned to furnish the 
Manchester Friend to subscribers in the United 
States at one dollar a year, postage paid. All wish- 
iug to subscribe may communicate with him. Ad- 
dress No. 26 N. 7th St., Phila. 

Tuomas H. Speakman, Agent, 





FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 

Ex cutive Committee will meet on Sixth-day 
afternoon, Fourth mo. 19th, at 3 o’clock, in the 
Monthly Meeting room at Race street. 

Wu. M. Levics, Clerk. 





CIRCULAR MBBTINGS, 
The committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 
will meet at Race street on Sixth-day afternoon, 
19th inst., at 4 oclock. Ww. Eyre, 





FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 

The annual meeting of ‘‘ The Association of 
Friends for the promotion of First-day Scbools with- 
in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,” will be held at 
Norristown Meeting House, Pa., on Seventh-day 
next, 20th inst., at 10} o’clock. All interested are 
invited. Excursion tickets, gooi from Seventh to 
Second-day, 60 cents. 4 

Jos. M. Truman, 
Emma WogRELL, \ Clerks. 

The Executive Committee will meet at 9 A.~M. 
same day. Des ran Comty, Clerk. 





THE serene, silent beauty of a holy life is 
the most powerful influence in the world, 
next to the might of the spirit of God. 
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ACCOUNT OF A VISIT TO THE WESTERN COUN- 
TRY IN 1820-21. 
BY AMOS PEASLEE. 
(Concluded from page 70.) 

Seventh-day we attended Fairfield Monthly 
Meeting, where Truth was at a low ebb. 
First-day at Lead Creek, and visited several 
families in the afternoon, to our satisfaction, 
and lodged at our friend Wm. Algis’, with 
whose dear family we were favored to break 
a crumb of heavenly bread, and our parting 
was in warm affection. Second-day at Wal- 
nut Creek, had a meeting with a few Friends 
and others, where ability was graciously af- 
forded to open the doctrines of the Gospel to 
my own humbling admiration; may all the 
glory be given to God alone, for we have 
no might of our own. Third-day at Dryrun, 
thence to Zanesville ; had a meeting with a 
few Friends and others, but Truth seemed at 
a low ebb among them, the blessed cause 
being marred by the love of this present 
world. Sixth and Seventh-days arrived 
within the limits of the Ridge Meeting, at- 
tending it on First-day, Somerset on Second- 
day, Third-day Captuna, on Fourth-day at 
Stillwater, all of them open and good meet- 
ings, but more especially that at Stillwater, 
where the daily dying, as the apostle ex- 
perienced, was held forth and opened as es 
sentially necessary toa daily rising in new- 
ness of life; the book of life being through 
mercy renewedly opened. Lodged at Caleb 
Engles’, with whose dear family aad others 
we were favored to break a crumb of heaven- 
ly bread in a heart-tendering opportunity. 
Fourth-day at Goshen; Fifth-day at Plain- 
field ; Sixth-day, Flushing, the blessed Truth 
furnishing with ability to labor from day to 
day, to my own humbling admiration. 
Lodged at Issachar Foulk’s, with whose pre- 
cious wife and children we were mutually 
comforted. First-day at St. Clairsville. 
Went home with our friend Jacob Branson, 
he having been several days very acceptably 
with us. Second-day at Guernsey, where I 
was concerned to set forth the nature of true 
Christianity, describing the true Christian, 
who must be Christ-like, having learned of 
Him who said, “ Come learn of me, for I am 
meek and lowly of heart, and ye shall find 
rest to your souls.” Christ, the good spirit, 
living in him, bringing forth the same 
heavenly tempers and Godlike disposition 
that was figuratively described by the Lamb 
and the dove, Jesus Christ, was our pattern, 
being pure, holy, harmless, undefiled and 
separate from sinners. Third-day at West 
Chester. Fourth-day we attended Freeport 
Meeting. It was a time of refreshment that 
came from the presence of the Lord. Lodged 
at Israel Wilson’s. Fifth-day at Brushy Fork 
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we had a meeting with a few Friends and 
others belonging to the Methodists and Bap- 
tists, and the glorious light of the gospel of 
Christ was such that it broke forth in meridi- 
an brightness ; expanding our views in a real- 
izing sense of the spiritual kingdom or 
heavenly dominion of Christ in the heart of 
man. The Sun of Righteousness broke 
through the clouds, and the spiritual eye was 
opened to look beyond all the types, figures 
and shadows of the good things to come; 
the holding the outward ordinances as a rep- 
resentation or outward pattern of the things in 
the heavens, or in the gospel church, but not 
being the things themselves. Therefore they 
are not meat for the new born babe in the 
Church of Christ, when he the blessed Im- 
manuel (which is God present with us,) min- 
isters fuod convenient to the present state of 
the immortal soul. He gives the bread of 
life to the hungry and the new wine of his 
kingdom to the soul that is ready to faint, 
and opens the fountain of his atoning blood, 
that the humbled soul may wash its robes 
and make them white. May the Lord seal 
instruction, to whom be all the glory, for we 
have no power, wisdom, or might of our own 
to open Divine things. Attended a meeting 
at West Grove on Sixth-day, and lodged at 
Samuel Barber’s, our friend Jacob Branson 
and several others from Brushy Fork being 
with us. We, together with the dear family, 
falling into the quiet, were nearly all of us 
gathered with one accord in one place, which 
was indeed, I thought, a heavenly place in 
Christ Jesus, and our parting was in that 
feeling that has no fellow. Seventh-day at 
Harrisville, where the glorious mystery of 
the new creation of God in Christ Jesus, or 
the mountain of his holiness where there is 
nothing to hurt or destroy, was opened and 
explained to the people. First-day at Mount 
Pleasant. The meeting was large and mer- 
cifully owned by the Great Head of the 
church. Second-day we attended Smithfield 
Monthly Meeting, where ability was given to 
search the camp of our Israel, and the living 
were encouraged to a more assiduous labor 
for the prosperity of Zion and the holy order 
of the church or household of faith. Third- 
day at Short Creek Monthly Meeting. In 
the early part I felt my own weakness and 
utter inability for any good word or work. 
Then were my feelings comparable to water 
for weakness, and I was filled therewith to 
the brim. But as [ was resigned to become 
a foul for Christ's sake, that is, that I might 
be favored with His wisdom, I felt that 
power that converted the water into wine at 
the marriage feast in Cana of Galilee, sirzngth- 
ening my mind in believing that my state at 
that time was comparable to the water-pots 
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being filled with water, as a preparation for] becomes our privilege, if we will, to trace the 


the miraculous power to act. As my mind 
was reduced to a state resembling the water, 
the heavenly power of Christ sprang up in 
my soul, converting my weakness into 
strength, my deep suffering into a renewed 
spring of heavenly joy, and it was a time of 
refreshing that came from the presence of 
the Lord. On Fourth-day we attended Con- 
cord Monthly Meeting. The blessed Truth 
being near, furnished renewed ability to 
search the camp and to ministor to the con- 
ditions of the several classes composing the 
militant church, and to my humbling admira- 
tinn, the Book of Life was 20 opened that the | 
spirit and power of an endless life reigned | 
over all. Fifth-da we, with several of our ' 
dear friends crteied the Ohio River and had ; 
a meeting in Wheeling, where we met many 
among the different denomination of Chris- 
tian professors ; and I was concerned to call 
upon them to examine their faith by its fruits, 
whether its effects were to produce the new 
creation of God in the soul of man, by which 
sin was destroyed and there was brought 
forth the new heaven and the new earth 
wherein dwells righteousness.” 

Here the account closes, and this was prob- 
ably the last meeting attended while on this 
visit. 

Por Friende’ Intelligencer. 
“WHAT (8 THE REMEDY?” 


Thus queries a correspondent in a recent 
issue of this paper. He deplores the “ politi- 
cal and social immorality” in this country, 
and contrasting these with our material 
wealth and resources, in all earnestness of 
spirit, asks, what is the remedy? and avery 
suggestive, important question it is. 

The writer cannot hope to answer this inqui- 
ry satisfactorily, but the thoughts it has awak- 
ened seemed to him appropriate for the Intelli- 
gencer. He endeavors to “ look on the bright 
side” always, and despite our present political 
and social status, he yet clings to the faith 
that the world as a whole grows better 
as it waxes older, and that we as a people are, 
in character, quite up to the average standard. 
The pure stream of Christianity yet rolls on, 
and although occasional obstructions may 
seem to check its majestic flow, in reality these 
are often instrumental in opening new chan- 
nels, whereby unfruitful soil becomes en- 
riched. To think otherwis>, in his view, would 
be to dethrone the Beneficent Ruler of the 
universe, and to set at naught His plans for 
the education and salvation of souls, An 
intelligent being does nothing withou: a pur- 

e, and if ‘ God is Love,’ his purposes must 
armonize with His character. 


evidences of His wisdom and love in the 
government of all the races of men ; to see 
that, as progressive ages have rolled over the 
world, there has been developed more of good 
than of evil. True, the finite cannot fathom the 
infinite, but investigators in this field of 
inquiry have discovered the Divine super- 
scription in even the rudest religions of 
earth, thus demonstrating the sure guidance 
of humanity through alltime. But this pro- 
cess of development is intermitted by relapses 
more or less frequent. History certifies us, 
that “a steady advancement in religion and 
morals” is not the law of human progress. 
Generations, as well as individuals, miss the 
road sometimes, and becanse of the sufferin 

which ensues, experience is gained an 

strength received, for renewed effort. The 
“exceeding sinfulness of sin,” is truly known 
but by the sinner, who alone can feel the 
blessedness of salvation from it. He under- 
stands the words of the prophet, “ Thine own 
wickedness shall correct thee, and thy back- 
slidings shall reprove thee,” but how com- 
forting is the assurance given, that “ where 


' sin abounds, there grace much more abounds.” 


If this confidence in the rule of a righteous 
God is ours, we need never despair. Assuch a 
faith deepens it will stimulate us to enlist as 


‘ co-workers with Him, for the spread of His 
“truth and love in the earth—for human 


instrumentality is made available to this end. 

“When all like sheep had gone astray,” 
when “men were dead in trespass and sin,” 
the “ well-Beloved Son” was sent to seek and 
save the lost, to bring “life and immortality 
to light,” and ultimately to draw all men 
unto himself. The so-called ‘dark ages’ 
preceded, and made more glorious, the refor- 
mation of Luther ; and still later, when Pro- 
testantism had nearly lapsed into the bon- 
dage of Romanism, Fox was raised to call 
away from outward forms to spiritual veri- 
ties; and again, when professedly religious 
teaching had degenerated into wrathful de- 
nunciation of the sinner, Murray landed on 
our shores as the evangelist of God’s redeem- 
ing love. Because of religious persecution in 
Europe, the then wilderness of America be- 
came the home of religious liberty. And no 
less in our day do we see that “ there’s a Di- 
vinity that shapes our ends.” Russia has 
emancipated her serfs, and America her 
slaves. France has built upon the ruins of 
despotism, the foundations of a free republic. 
German liberalism, has broadened the chan- 
nels of religious thought, throughout Chris- 
tendom. England is agitating the question 
of Church die-establishment, and the abroga- 
tion of artificial social distinctions. Japan is 


Created as we are in the Divine image, it opening her gates to foreign traffic, thus pre- 
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ring the way for Christian civilization. 
nternational differences are being adjusted 
by arbitration. Woman is asserting her 
true position, and her claims are being rec- 
ognized. 

Surely these are hopeful signs, clearly re- 
vealing the hand of the Lord, guiding the 
nations through varied experiences towards 
the promised goal. It is a fatal error to sup- 
pose that we as a people are deserted. The sig- 
nal growth and prosperity of our beloved 
country, even in the childhood of its exist- 
ence, is the marvel of the world ; but, as has 
been said, reverses must needs come—nights 
of gloom must alternate with days of sun- 
shine. Because of this unalterable law, shall 
welet go our faith in the overruling Provi- 
denceof God? Be it ours rather, when the 
light is hidden, and the way is closed before 
us, to remember that “the darkest hour is 
just before the dawn,” and resignedly to wait 
for the coming morning. Through such a 
season we have just passed. Our late civil 
war, while it destroyed slavery, created ex- 
travagance, the outgrowth of an inflated cur- 
rency. Political and social immorality may 
be traced to this extravagance. We are told 
that the love of money is the root of all 
evil,” and as its corrective, the covetous find, 
“ they have erred from the faith, and pierced 
themselves through with many sorrows.” But 
after all, our social evils are less proreinent 
than those the world has known, and in the old- 
en time, there was “spiritual wickedness in 
high places,” more glaring than the venality of 
politicians in these days. Grateful as we are 
for these evidences of improvement, with no 
less thankfulness we hail the efforts being 


made to correct our own short comings. There. 


is a spirit abroad which loudly protests 
against the lavish expenditure of money, 
public or private, and on every side carnest 
patriotic men are declaiming against political 
corruption. Reform associations are being 
organized, with a view to insure honesty in 
the administration of public affairs, by the 
punishment of unfaithful officials. 

The writer has not lost his faith in human 
nature. It is not essentially corrupt, and as 
the handiwork of God, is worthy our respect 
and reverence. The froth on the surface of 
our social and political life betokens an un- 
der current of moral power. Not all volitic- 
ians, nor yet all judges, are corrupt. Not all 
juries can be bought, nor do all merchants 
deceive. There are enough righteous men 
amongst us to save the nation. Indeed when 
we estimate the large influx annually to our 
shores of uneducated foreigners, and add to 
this the demoralization consequent upon war, 
the wonder is that our national character has 
BOt suffered more. In view of the fact, also, 


| blessed. 


that a century in the life of a nation is but as 
a day in the life of a man, there is much in 
our brief history to be thankful for. 

The following extract from one of our daily 
papers is worthy of a place here, as bearing 
upon the topic under consideration : 

‘* Nothing is more strongly opposed to the spirit 
of true religion than a despondent habit of mind. 
It is essentially distrust, and none who have a vi- 
tal and realizing sense of the perfect wisdom and 
goodness that upholds and guides the Universe, 
will continue to bend beneath a load of fear, appre- 
hension and sadness. Where the trust and faith, so 
often fluently expressed, is deeply experienced in 
the heart, it will drive out the darkness of gloom 
with its own bright sunhine, the blessings of life 
will be gratefully accepted, gladly enjoyed, and pa- 
tiently resigned, and its woes will only be contem- 
plated sufficiently to rouse all the energies of mind 
and body to work for their alleviation.”’ 


What is needed, then, is Christian work, 
with unwavering trust in God. Every con- 
scientious endeavor, however feeble, is pro- 
ductive of good to the individual if to no one 
else ; but the aggregation of such labor, in 
any given direction, becomes an immense 
power. Each man is a leader in his sphere, 
and should act under the responsibility thus 
created, according to the light furnished him. 
By such a course, others will be stimulated 
to increased exertion, and the world will be 
If we are not mistaken, the move- 
ments now in progress amongst us for the 
purification of our political system will, by their 
effectiveness, ere long make it unnecessary for 
our brother to ask, “ What is the remedy ?” 

Ath mo., 1872. CaRITAS. 


Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer. 


RESTING IN GOD. 
‘* Since thy Father's arm sustains thee, 
Peaceful be ; 
When a chastening hand restrains thee, 
It is He ; 
Know. His love in full completeness 
Fills the measure of thy weakness ; 
If He wound thy spirit sore, 
Trust him more. 


Without murmur, uncomplaiving, 
In his hand 

Lay whatever things thou canst not 
Understand ; 

Though the world thy folly spurneth, 

From thy faith in pity turneth, 

Peace thy inmost soul shall fill, 
Lying still. 


Like an infant, if thou thinkest 
Thou canst stand, 
Childlike, proudly pushing back 
The offered hand, 
Courage soon will change to fear, 
Strength doth feetleness appear, 
In His love if thou abide, 
He will guide. 


Fearest, sometimes, that thy Father 
Hath forgot ? 
When the clouds around thee gather, 











Doubt Him not. 
Always hath the daylight broken— 
Always hath He comfort spoken— 
Better bath He been for years 
Than thy fears. . 


Therefore, whatsoe’er betideth, 
Night or day, 

Know dis love for thee provideth 
Good alway. 

Crown of sorrow gladly take, 

Grateful wear it for His sake, 

Sweetly bending to His will, 
Lying still. 


To His own thy Saviour giveth 
Daily strength ; 
To each troubled soul that liveth, 
Paace at length. 
je =—s-: Weakest lambs have largest share 
Of this tender Shepherd’s care ; 
Ask Him not then when? or how? 
Only bow.” 
0 


OUR REFUGE. 


Though darkuess gather round our path, 
And angry clouds the sky deform, 
Yet doubt not, in its fiercest wrath 
God sita serene above the storm. 


We suffer, but He knows it all,— 
Our fears, anxieties aod pain ; 

And Love, that notes the sparrow’s fall, 
No trial sends to us in vain. 


He hears and heeds our feeblest cries, 
And knows what lot for us is best ; 

In what He gives and what denies, 
His care alike is manifest. 


We choose, and he annuls our choice, 
Because his eye discerns the end ; 

And if he chide, ’tis with the voice, 
The tender accents of a friend. 

Then let us trust Him and obey 
Through all life’s trials yet to come ; 

Better than we He knows the way 


That leads the pilgrim to his home. 
— Wm. H. Burleigh. 


——-— -~oe- - - — - 
Extracts from “Tobacco” and ite Effects. 


BY HENRY GIBBONS, M. D. 
The use of tobacco tends to vitiate the 
sense of taste, and to create unnatural and 
morbid thirst, which craves some other means 


of gratification than the pure and wholesome. 


beverage provided by the Creator. In this 
way it leads to the use of strong drink, and 
becomes a stepping-stone to intemperance. 
It has been contended that tobacco is in 
« some degree a substitute for alcohol, and tends 
to protect from intemperate drinking. But 
such is not the experience of mankind. Bad 
habits do not go singly ; they are gregarious. 
One brings another of its kind. The man 
who loses his self-control in one respect is less 
his own master in everything. There is no 
slavery more relentless than that of tobacco 
—no chain harder to break. Even the appe- 
tite of the drunkard is often more easily over- 
come. 
Besides, tobacco leads away from good 
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company, and into bad company. From the 
family circle and from the society of virtuous 
females it is often excluded: from corrupt 
society never. - * * 
* * But why need we argue against 
the propriety or morality of the practice? 
Do not its victims themselves almost invaria- 
bly condemn it, and wish that they had never 
become its slaves, and that they had strength 
to break their chains? The father who should 
train his children to chewing or smoking 
would be considered a monster. And yet 
every parent who indulges in tobacco is guil- 
ty of that sin. Let him preach as he may, 
his example is infectious, and more powerful 
than his precept. 

Great is the responsibility of every man 
and every woman in regard to the rising 
generation. Through the faculty of imita- 
tion which is implanted in buman nature by 
the Creator for wise and useful ends, children 
are drawn toward their seniors by invisible 
cords, with force that they cannot easily with- 
stand. What they see us do they are in- 
clined to do; and we are under the most sol- 
emn obligation as Christians and as moral- 
ists to set before them an example which they 
can follow with safety. In this point of view, 
what shall be said of the parent whe, by his 
example, lures his offspring into the snare of 
evil habit? or of the professing Christian or 
the minister of the Gospel who is seen walk- 
ing in the street or stepping from a saloon 
puffing his cigar? What respect has such an 
individual for that cardinal law of Christi- 
anity which requires him to do nothing that 
shall cause a brother to stumble ? 

That it is the plain duty of religious teach- 
ers, and of every person who acknowledges 
the obligations of religion, to shun all con- 
duct which will weaken their influence for 
good and bring reproach on their profession 
—to avoid all example which will lead the 
steps of youth into the path of error and 
vice—cannot be called in question. The 
apostolic law, which will forever stand as a 
test of Christian practice, even forbids the 
use of “ meat” with which custom had asso- 
ciated anything detrimental to truth or good 
morals, if the use of it cause a brother to 
stumble or to gu astray. How much more 
imperative is the obligation to abstain from a 
baneful superfluity !—baneful to one’s self 
and baneful to others! 

And what shall be said of those who min- 
gle the indulgence with the exercises of pub- 
lic worship? When Frederick the Great, at 
the coronation of his mother as Queen of 
Prassia, saw her, during the veremony, watch 
the opportunity to take a pinch of snuff, he 
sent a gentleman to remind her of her place 
and rank. The King had un inward sense 
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that the act was derogatory to the dignity | nature as a rational being, but rebels against 

and solemnity of the occasion. Is a merely | the discipline of the school of Christ. The 

human ceremony worthy of greater rever-| slave of appetite cannot be a Christian. 

ence than the public worship of Almighty; Persons often cajole themselves with the 
? notion that moderate indulgence is safe, at 

If bad habits are gregarious, so are good | least for them ; that they are their own mas- 
habits. Children trained in a positive aver-| ters; that they are in no danger of becoming 
sion to any evil practice are likely to shun | slaves to appetite or habit. But they have 
other evil practices. Public sentiment has|no right to tamper with evil, and to enter 
associated tobacco with strong drink and pro- | into temptation. Even admitting that there 
fanity ; and the educators of children wisely | is no danger to themselves, they break the 
seek to implant in the tender conscience a/| Jaw in becoming stumbling-blocks to others. 
virtuous and active hostility to this tripple | Let them reftect that no vicious habit is so 
alliance ef vice. There is sound philosophy | easily propagated as the use of tobacco ; that 
in this ; for it is as easy to guard against all | it takes root among youth almost invariably 
as against one. With such training, youta | from the example of their seniors; that they 
are not only fortified against the enemy for | cannot indulge without ensnaring and }:oison- 
their own good, but they are armed for war-| ing their own or their neighbor’s children. 
fare against evil in other shapes, and quali- | * " wt - 
fied in a degree to become soldiers in the 
great army of Christian reform. The hope 
of a fallen world is in just such an education 
for the entire coming generation. 

On the same principle, men who have fallen 
into vicious habits can scarcely mend in one 
respect without advancing toward a general 
reformation. No matter where they begin, 
the first lesson of self-control invites to fur- 
ther effort; the first triumph over themselves 
invites to other victories. We see it illus- 
trated by inebriates who take the pledge of 
temperance with no other than a selfish aim, 
and with no design to mend in other ways. 
But no sooner have they mastered one vice, 
and broken the chain of one bahit, than they 
feel impelled to go farther; and with more 
of the spirit of God working in them than 
they may be conscious of, they proceed to 
cast off the slavery of tobacco, and to free 
themselves from the habit of profanity, And 
so, having entered the straight way, they 
march onward in lightand in joy. By being 
faithful in little things they become rulers 
over more, 

It will not be denied that the appetite for 
tobacco is entirely sensual and animal; that 
it is associated with the lowest grade of hu- 
man influences; that it pertains to no endow- 
ment which man possesses in distinction from 
the beast. Therefore it cultivates and strength- 
ens the animal nature at the expense of the 
intellectual and moral. Its tendency is to 
degrade the higher qualities of our being. 

Man's appetites and propensities are good 
in themselves, and necessary to the existence 
and growth of the body. As servants they 
are in their place, but their mastery is sin. | drown his care in the narcotic fumes! When 
The laws of health and the laws of Christian | we talk of tobacco as a luxury to the poor 
morality correspond in demanding that they | man, let us inquire if he would not suffer 
be kept in subjection to the rational and | much less by applying the money it costs to 
epiritual faculties. He who permits their | the wants of his wife and children? whether 
control not only lowers the dignity of his|a man possessing the affections of a husband 












* 

The pecuniary cost of the indulgence in- 
volves no small amount of social and moral 
evil. When we consider the immense quan- 
tities of tobacco consumed in Europe and 
America, and the fact that the tax on it forms 
a large portion of the revenue of some Euro- 
pean states—and when we reflect that alarge | 
share of this enormous expenditures falls on 
the laboring classes, who, at best, earn a slen- 
der support for their families—the social dis- 
comfort which must be engendered by so great 
a drain becomes painfully apparent. Alas ! 
how many women toil and drudge like 
beasts that their husbands may enjoy 
this luxury! How many children shiver 
and cra] in the dust to supply their father 
with the indispensable indulgence! And 
how small the number of men who appear 
to possess the power, even if they have the 
will, to deny themselves the gratification for 
the good of their families ! 

Writers are wont to dwell with enthusiasm 
on the merits of tobacco as a luxury to the 
poor. We should bear in mind that the hus- 
band and father is usually the only one of 
the family who partakes of the luxury. The 
wife and mother, on whom mainly rests the 
burden of the family, pursues her round of 
toil and drudgery by day, and of care and 
watching by night. For her there is no lux- 
ury. That is monopolized by the strong man 
who spends the day in healthful and not ex- 
hausting labor, and the night in unbroken 
slumber! Penury and privation may pinch 
the household, and it is all to be relieved, 
forsooth, by the father and husband abstract- 
ing from their insufficient means that he may 
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and a father would not choose to share his 
pittance with his family, rather than give 
the screw of penury one more turn on wife 
and children, that he may in some degree 
smother his own sorrows? 

Frequently the cigar attracts idlers. The 
house of a newly-married pair is the centre 
of a circle of friends, and a pleasant place of 
resort for young men whose tastes may not be 
highly intellectual. Thither they go to pass 
a happy evening, and to enjoy a good smoke. 
The wife, proud of her partner and flattered 
by the attentions of his friends, is soon inured 
to the tainted atmosphere, and giddily and 
merrily flow the hours away. -With the 
cigars come stimulating drinks. “Look for- 
ward a few years, and behold how the way 
that seemed good to those happy young peo- 
ple ends in sorrow and death! 

* * x * * * 

The argument on the utility of tobacco 
might be summed up in a single considera- 
tion: [f it be asifaf’ the advantages should 
be exhibited by comparison of individuals 
who use it with those who do not. The same 
comparison may be extended to different 
communities. Our own country supplies 
abundant means for the application of the 
test. Let a hundred chewers or smokers be 
placed side by side with an equal number of 
abstainers, both taken indiscriminately from 
the same community. Again: select portions 
of the United States where the habit most 


prevails, and other portions where it least |* 


prevails, and compare them in the physical 
development and vigor of the population, in 
industrial prosperity, in enterprise, morals, 
refinement; in everything that marks the 
progress and exaltation of the human race. 
We should be content to leave the verdict 
with a jury of smokers and chewers. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FOR THE BOYS. 

I was glad to seein the 3d and 4th numbers 
of the present volume, a few words “ for the 
boys,” and would like something said fre- 
quently to them by way of advice or encour- 
agement, that they may be stimulated to pe- 
ruse the pages of the Intelligencer. 

Iam much pleased with your selections 
and especially the quotations from Horace 
Mann. Yes, boys, “ you are made to be kind, 
generous and magnanimous,” and as surely 
as you cultivate these noble qualities, your 
pathway will daily grow smoother, brighter, 
and happier,—and you will be highly es- 
teemed by all who may have the privilege of 
enjoying your society. C. W. C. 

Mendon Center, N. Y. 


He who is willing to be what he really is, 
is a real man. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
THIRD MONTH. 
1871. 1872. 
Rain during some portion of 
the 24 hours...... -..0..ss00 11 days 4 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day...., 3 * iS 


Snow, including very slight 
Biren cere ncnesooag easskeneg vee peg 9 « 
Cloudy, without storms ..... 5 4 


Clear, as ordinarily accepted| 8 ‘ mS 
31 “a 31 sé 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS,| 1871. 


1872. 
ETC. Lcd cei 


Mean temperature of 34 


mo., per Penna, Hospital.|48.70 deg. |34.24 deg. 
Highest point attained during 


WME cncsccedese auccdiseabtaie 73.00 ‘* |42.00 * 
Lowest do. do. do.|34.00 “ | 6.00 * 
Rain during the month, do.| 5.8lin. | 3.37 in. 
Deatus during the month, 

being four current weeks 

for 187l and five for1872.! 1169 2250 


Average of the mean temperature of 31 
month for the pasteighty three years... |39.14 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during that 





entire period, (1871)...... Snagetacenaceia 48.70 * 
Lowest mean of temperature during that 
entire period, 1843...........0. seer sactons 130,00 ** 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. 
1871. 1872, 
PINE WEEE -eccc s cgdvescgee lacks 3.46 inch 1.26 inch 
Second month.........s0seseceeee ao an 
ied WO sccsscdasnnsesscusana §.81 3.37 * 
Wei asccecscaces. « cacccssena la0e Che 


The above exhibit discloses a number of striking 
comparisons. Only siz days on which rain fell. 
And again: The total amount of rain for the three 
months just passed not half the quantity for the same 
period last year. While as to the mean tempera- 
ture, it is not only about fourteen degrees and a half 
less than last year, but nearly five degrees below 
the average of means for the past eighty-three 
years. 

By refference to Perrce’s invaluable record, com- 
mencing with 1790, and our own diary, commencing 
with 1835, the following comprises all the years 
where as low a temperature as 35 degrees and un- 
der was reached, namely * 


1793....+-... 34 degrees. | 1832...... 00+ 34 degrees. 
re 66°” || TSBG ..ccccece - 35 “ 
|, ee oe 1843.. ip 
yy i TS TS...ccce cence 34.24 ** 


35 


It will thus be seen that, although we have just 
passed through an unusually cold month, it has 
not been unprecedented. 

In connection with the cold-weather of the month 
under review, it may be well to quote from our 
diary for the year 1835: 

First month 3, Delaware river closed. 

First month 17, Delaware open as far up as. South 
street. 

Second month 6th, Delaware again closed. 

Second month 19, weather mild river open. 

Third month 4, Delaware river again closed | 

On the 6th of the month the present year the 
following was chronicled : 
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‘“‘Tue ScHvuyLEILL.—This river is again frozen 
over. The iceis about two inches in thickness, 
and the most of it was formed during last night.” 
Our numerous clippings show the cold weather 
we have experienced to have been very generally 
prevalent, viz. : 

On the 5th, in New York, in the immediate coun- 
try round about, the mercury was down to zero; 
at Poughkeepsie it was three degrees below; at 
Troy, fourteen below ; at Ogdensburg, on the St. 
Lawrence, thirty-two degrees below, and at Water- 
town two degrves lower still, or thirty-four below 
zero, which is about the average at Upernavik, in 
Greenland, for the 12th month. 

On the 2d of the month a furious snow storm 
visited Norfolk, Va., while on the 9th a terrible 
tornado occurred in Florida, causing immense de- 
struction of property and the loss of one or more 
lives. 

On the 17th, Maine was visited with terrific 
snow storms. On some of the railroads it was 
said, ‘‘ some of the drifts are twelve feet deep.” 

As late in the month as the 21st we received the 
following information : 

“The Emporinm (Pa.) Independent says, that 
within the memory of the oldest inhabitant never 
has there been such a heavy body of ice in the 
Driftwood and its tributaries as at present. The 
water in the streams and ponds is all frozen solid, 
all the mills being idle. 

Some of our Jumbermen, taking advantage of the 
heavy ice on the Driftwood, have for a week or 
more past, been hauling timber on its smooth sur 
face, with some dozen or more teams, from tbe 
mouth of North creek to Cross & Bro’s dam, a dis- 
tance of about five miles—the intervening dams 
being no obstacle to them—they driving right over 
them.”’ 

But to return to our own locality. One of our 
daily papers noted a curious occurrence of the 14th 
inst., tLus: 

‘* A correspondent sends us a note of observa- 
tion of various vanes on public buildings at about 
eight o’clock yesterday morning, no two of which 
pointed iu the same direction. The explavation of 
this is given in the report of the Government sig- 
nal officer, which showed that there was at that 
hour no wind at all, the anemometer marking zero. 
Of-course, as the wind died out, each vane rested, 
the heaviest ones stopping before the lighter and 
more sensitive. If similar observations were made 
during the high wind of this morning, our corres- 
pondent probably fduud the vanes all pointing in 
one direction.’’ , 

The Trustees of the City Ice Boats also testified 
to the unusual severity of the winter, by stating 
that they had not for fifteen years experienced as 
much difficulty in keeping the Delaware river open 
as that of 1871-’72. 

ITEMS. 

Tue famous Silver Spring of Flovida, the great- 
est curiosity of the State, is supposed by many 
to be the same spring, the ‘‘ Fountain of Youth,’’ 
that Ponce de Leon came in search of. It bursts 
forth in the midst of the most fertile county in the 
State, bubbles up in a basin nearly 100 feet deep 
and about 300 yards wide, sends forth a stream 
from 60 to 100 feet wide, and extending six or 
eight miles to the Oclawaba River. In the 
spring itself fifty boats may lie at anchor. The 
clearness of the water is truly wonderful. The 
smallest ot ject can be distinctly seen at the bottom, 
80 feet below. Large fish swim with every scale 
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visible and every movement distinctly seen. From 
the centre, in a small boat, you can see the fissures 
in the rovks, from which the river pours upward, 
like an inverted cataract. It is not surprising that 
this spring should have been regarded by the early 
Spanish dissoverers as that of perpetual youth, or 
that many Indian legends should be associated with 
it.— Hearth and Home. . 


Tae Pacific Mills, at Lawrence, Mass., are rated 
as the largest establishment of the kind in the world, 
employing 4200 operatives, and making all kinds of 
delaines, worsted goods, calicoes, &c. They have 
been established since 1853. The works are now 
operated by water-power, and there are twenty 
acres of flooring all covered with the necetsary ma- 
chinery for prosecuting the business. Thvre are 
twenty-four large boarding-houses owned and run 
by this corporation, each capable of accommodating 
forty persons. The buildings and machinery have 
been increased, so that there are now in operation 
about 130,000 spindles for spinniog cotton, with 
cleaning, picking and carding machines to supply 
them, and about 16,(00 spindles for worsted, with 
all the necessary preparing machines to occupy 
3500 looms for weaving the two classes of goods 
above named, together with 22 printing machines, 
producing a weekly average of about 700,000 yards. 
The machinery is propelled by eight turbine wheels, 
six of them being 72 inches in diameter, and two 84 
inches in diameter, with a fall of water equal to 26 
feet, yielding 1500 horse power. The average of 
the manufactured goods of this company, for a few 
years past has exceeded $7,500,000 annually. 


Atring plants claim our interest, not from their 
beauty or rarity alone, but from the mystery which 
hangs over their origin. Nearly all that inhabit the 
summits of the White Mountains or the mountain. 
tops of Northern New York cannot be found again 
nearer than Labrador or the northeast coast. In 
like manner, the Alpine flowers of Switzerland are 
completely isolated from their home in Norway, 
Spi'zbergen, and Iceland. On the higher moun- 
tains they form oases, surrounded by glaciers on 
every side. The very peak of the Faulhorn, 8,800 
feet in altitude, itself a naked limestone point over 
200 feet high, supports 135 flowering plauts, of 
which forty belong to Lapland and eight to Spitz- 
bergen. Away up the Mer de Glace of Mont Blanc 
is a well known spot of bloom and verdure in the 
giacier desert, called by Saussure ‘‘ Ze Jardin,” 
9,000 feet above sea-level, embracing vo less than 
eighty-seven tlowerers, whose home is Lapland for 
twenty-four and Spitzbergen for fifteen. No agency 
of distribution now in operation could transport the 
seeds of sach plants across this wide interval. To 
account for their dispsrsien, we must go back to 
the period when Scaudinavia, parts of the British 
Isles, Switzerland, and parts of France were islands 
only, all northern Europe being at the bottom of the 
sea; when the temperatare was everywhere very 
low, and when imm: nse glaciers and floating ice- 
bergs were the agents of transportation for the Po- 
lar flora. 

Alpine plants, therefore, are the drift-flora of the 
drift-epocb, preserved for us in favorable localities. 
As the climate became milder, they gradually re- 
treated on the one hand northward, and on the 
other higher toward the summits of hills and moun- 
tains. As in these Alpine stations the climatic 
conditions have remained identical with those of 
the glacial epoch, Alpine vegetation naturally has 
undergone few changes.—Exchange Paper. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


I FREE EER Re eR EEE ee Oe 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 
For Boys and Girls. 

This Boarding and Day-School is located in the 
most beautiful part of Chester, Pa. The rates are 
reasonable. All boarding pupils are treated as 
members of the Principal’s family. There are two 
departments—Primary and Academic. 

For Circulars, address 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 
Kennett Square Academy and Seminary. 
Chester Co., Pa,, 
Accommodates pupils the whole year. 
pense $4.25 to $4.75 per week. 
Swirarin C. Saortumper, A. M. ‘} Principals. 


Whole ex- 


A.C, Norris. 


PRIVATE Tuition by 3 a Lady ; neglected educa- 
tion a specialty. Address X. X., office of Friends’ 
past. ot 2 eh 144N. 7th Street, Phila. 2t 


FOR RENT 


During the summer months, a furnished house, 
containing seven rooms, in Woodbury, New Jersey. 
There is a well of good water at the door and a 
stable on the lot. It is a pleasant home for a small 
family. Apply to HENRY R. RUSSELL, 
Woodbury, N. J. 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 
MARIA F. PARTENHEIMER, 


PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
Has removed to 743 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Plain Bonnets ready made. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &e, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29ps28 33 North Second 8t,, Philada. 


- PLAIN BONNETS. 
REBECCA ELKINTON succeeds Exizasera Morris 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 13, 1872. 


No.7 





JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


924 Chestnut St., Philad. 535 Broadway, N.Y. 


on TANS, MATHEMATICAL AND 
SOPHIOAL INSTRUME 
MAKERS AND IMPORTERS, 

Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy Glasses, Opera 
Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- 
struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descriptions. 

Magic Lanterns.and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
rometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakof 
Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &o., &. 

The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 
for each part: 

Part 1. Mathematical Instruments, 156 pages. 

‘* 2. Optical 107. —“** 
‘* 3. Magic Lanterns S6.: -* 
“4, Philosophical Instruments, 6. 

85 ly 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


OARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 
(First Street above Race St.,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 924 Cherry St. 


WM. HEACOCK, 

GENERAL 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
907 FILBERT STREET, 

* Personal attention given at all vt and in al! 
diseases. , 6-Siro. * 
 R. G. LIPPINCOTT, 

429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, 


And Collector of Aromat Rents, Interest Moneys, 
c. &e. 
City and Country property bought and sold. 


BOOEXS 


ISSUED BY THE 


“BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS," 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 
Basays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 

as held by the Soviety of Friends, by Janz Jounaon, 
WGMO. T1 PPurwecceccccccceees cocee sevecere Price z5c. 
Primary Lessons for First-day Schools. By 
Jang Jounson. Part First..........00-000+ Price 12c. 


* SAMUEL B. RICHARDS, 
No. 1620 Wood St. 





iu making Plain Bonnets. To be found at No. 444| Primary Lessons for First-day Schools, By 


N, Fourth street, Philadelphia. 12, 30-6mo. 


Janz Jounson. Part Second............... Price 20c 
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CEPR ORC TERR ie AA aE ONG, 


FRIER DB’ 
WATOHES A SPECIALTY. 


ISAAC DIXON & SON, 


aii —— 


120 South Eleventh 8t., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Importers and Dealers in all the celebrated Foreign 
and American Wat-hes. 

s@~ Particular attention paid to repairing Fine 

Watches. 


SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT !! 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 


being about to engage in another business informs 
Friends that he intends losing out his ENTIRE 


STOCK of 
DRY @OODS 
REDUCED PRICES. 


Brown, Mode and Drab India Silks $1.60, reduced 
from $2.00. This being much less than cost, it is 
not likely they will be agaiu imported by any one. 

Very wide Brown Silks $1.75, reduced from $2.00. 

Neat Striped French Silks $1.12}, under cost. 

Piaid and Plain Japanese Silks 87} cts. 

Ulive aud Brown Fine Alpacas and Mohairs 60 cts. 
to $1.00, a great reduction from original prices. 
Fine Madonuas 87} cts. to $1.12}, reduced from 

$1.00 and $1 25. 

Silk Warp Sylvanias 75 cts , reduced from $1.00. 

Plaid and Striped Viennas nice goeds 25 cts., re- 
duced from 44. 

A large lot of other dress goods very cheap. 

Bound Thibet Shawls at $1.50, deduction trom regn- 
lar prices. Every person desiring such will do 
well to purchase of him now. 

Lot of 9-4 Brown mixed Blanket Shawls with fringe 
$3.00. Bound $5.00. 

Lot of Best Shade ditto, $5.00, reduced from $7.00. 

9-4 Bound ditto, $7.50, reduced from $9.50. 

Silk Blond 75 cts., reduced from $1.00. 

Lot of Tarlaton Gauze (not good color) 25 cts., regu- 
lar price $1.00. 

White ‘ .« Cashmere Shawls at reduced prices. 

Gloves, Hosiery, &c., reduced. 


PLEASE GIVE HIM A CALL AS HE WILL SELL VERY CHEAP. 





~ STOKES & WOOD, 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila, 


OFFER A VERY DESIRABLE STOCK OF 


Neat Styles French Silks. 

Neat Figured Foulard Silks. 

Wide Plain Brown, Olive and Gray Silks from 
$1.75 up. 

Silk Pongees in all Shades. 

Silk Warp Lavellas in three Shades. 

Olive Brown Bombazines, 

Olive and Brown fine Alpaeas and Mohairs. 

Fine Madonnas in two Shades. 

Thibet.Merino Shawls, long and square. 

Neat Mixed Woolen Shawls, espevially for Friends. 

Silk Blond, Bobbinet and Book Muslins. 


Samples sent by mail and goods by Express when 
desired. 
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REGISTER & HOPKINS, 

No. 526 CALLOWHILL 8T., PHILA., 
Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 
FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 
AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 

All goods guaranteed to be as represented. 


SELLING OUT . 


SPRING AND SUMMER SHAWLS, 


| Shawl Binding, Neapolitan Silks, Himayla Silks, 


Fine Madonnas, Mottled Grenadine 
Shawls. 


VERY PRETTY 


Lawns, Hernaniis, Beautifal Plain Silks, 4-4 Chiua 
Silk Cashmere Shawls, (very scare), Silk 


Blonde, Silk Gauze, &c. ” 


ALL REDUCED TO CLOSE.OUT, AT 
BENJAMIN ALBERTSON'S, 
26 South Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 
NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC 
GREAT REDUCTION IN TEAS. 
WILLIAM INGRAM bas opened a 


NEW TEA STORE, at No. 112 South SECOND 
STRERBT, West side, six doors below Chestnut, with 
a choice stock of fresh New Crop Teas, comprising 
Imperials, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, Japan, Chu- 
lan, Oolung, and Breakfast Teas, all fresh and good 
at very low prices. Remember INGRAM’S is the 
only Tea Store in the city that deals exclasively in 
Teas. Price 50, 60, 70, 80, 90 cts. and $1 per pound. 

Dealers and families supplied at the lowest cash 
prices. Friends from the city or country ordering 
by mail, can depend on getting a good Tea at our 
last reduction. Remember the number, 112 Sout 
Second Street, below Chestnut, west side. P. 

WILLIAM INGR4M, Tea Dealer, 


REMOVAL. 


The Office of ‘‘ Tae Grrarp Livs Insurance Annvu- 
rry AND Trust Company oF Paitapetraia,’’ has been 
removed to Nos. 633 and 635 Chestnut Street, the 
2d door below Seventh Street, north side, where 
they continue to Receive Deposits on Interest, In- 
sure Lives, Receive Trusts, and act as Executors 
and Administrators to Estates, on which subjects 
information will be promptly given at the Office, 
from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 

THOS. RIDGWAY, President. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 
No. 249 Sourn Exevenra Sreeer, 


Have on hand a good assortment of 
STAPLE TRIMMINGS. 


Also Friends Book Muslin Handkerchiefs andy | 


materials for Caps. Friends Caps made to order. 


WANTED 
A situation under instructions. in a shop where 
general blacksmithing is done. Age 18 years. Has 
served two years. Address, B. Griscom, Mahanoy 
Plane, Schuylkill Co., Pa. 











PLAIN BONNETS. 
Mary E. Warers, Bonnet Maker, has Removap 


| from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin 8t., 


above Woed, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made. 














